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312 MODEKN LANGUAGE NOTES 

appearance of por ce que and the introduction of parce que, Meyer- 
Liibke says: 7 "En a. — frang. pour ce he: pur co qu'il est 
d' estrange terre, aveit pour, s'il li mustrast, qu'el I'enhaist (M. 
France, Guig. 478,) locution qui cependant, au XVIII© siecle cede 
absolument le pas a parce que, qui se presente a partir du XVI e ; 
en meme temps, on trouve aussi dans l'ancienne langue et encore 
au XV e siecle pour tant que, pour autant que." Parce que was 
substituted for por ce que because par was the preposition used 
regularly to express cause and motive. 8 

Oliver M. Johnston. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 



The Background of Browning's Love Among the Ruins 

In one year they sent a million fighters forth 

South and North, 
And they built their gods a brazen pillar high 

As the sky, 
Yet reserved a thousand chariots in full force — 

Gold, of course. 

Love Among the Ruins, 73-78. 

Browning's use of the word " reserved " in the passage quoted 
is unexpected, to say the least. May it be explained by a Biblical 
passage in the King James Version, / Chronicles, xviii. 4, which 
recounts details of David's victory over Hadarezer, King of Zobah ? 

"And David took from him a thousand chariots, and seven thousand 
horsemen, and twenty thousand footmen: David also houghed all the 
chariot horses, but reserved of them a hundred chariots." 

But the context may explain more. We have quoted the fourth 
verse of the eighteenth chapter. The second verse of the same 
chapter tells how David smote Moab, which is almost directly 
south of Israel, while the fifth verse relates his slaughter of the 
Syrians of Damascus, north of Israel. That he had "a million 
fighters " to send south and north is implied in Chapter xxi, where 
Joab's census finds that " all they of Israel were a thousand thous- 
and and a hundred thousand men that drew sword.'' 

The brazen pillar and possibly the chariots of gold may have 
been suggested by verses 7 and 8 of Chapter xviii : 

"And David took the shields of gold that were on the servants of 
Hadarezer, and brought them to Jerusalem. Likewise from Tibhath, and 



'See or), tit., p. 665 (§588). 

8 See Meyer-L-iibke, op. tit., p. 519 (§ 458) 
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from Chun, cities of Hadarezer, brought David very much brass, where- 
with Solomon made the brazen sea, and the pillars and the vessels of 
brass." 

These two pillars, erected in honor of the one God of Israel, were 
not as "high as the sky," but, according to II Chronicles, iii. 15, 
were thirty-five cubits in height, with capitals of five cubits more. 

The usual statement as to the background of this poem is that 
Browning here contrasts the present desolation of the Eoman 
Campagna with its ancient magnificence. But " all the moun- 
tains topped with temples," and the hundred-gated marble wall 
on which twelve might easily walk abreast are details which sug- 
gest a composite picture of Babylon and Jerusalem, fused by the 
poet's imagination. 

Love Among the Ruins was first printed in the Dramatic Ro- 
mances of 1855, along with the revised version of Saul. The two 
poems bear on the same general theme. Love Among the Ruins 
teaches that vital human love is better than all the dead glory of 
the past; and Saul, that finite human love implies infinite divine 
love. Browning must have composed the two almost simulta- 
neously. Saul is the poet's reflection on David the obscure shep- 
herd boy. Is Love Among the Ruins a sad reflection on David the 
victorious but unhappy King? 



Eobert Adger Law. 



University of Texas. 



The Boies of Stefan George 

In his article on George 1 Mr. E. H. Zeydel uses the phrase 
"his more recent work" in reference to Der siebente Ring. My 
statement: " His most recent volume consists largely of poems in 
unrimed lines of five feet, mostly iambic pentameters,'' 2 has refer- 
ence to Der Stern des Bundes, 3 published after the volume ex- 
amined by Mr. Zeydel. 

I did not mean to suggest that George has " abandoned " the 
rimed couplet. Yet the fact remains that there are only eleven 
rimed poems in the hundred included in Der Stern des Bundes, 
the remainder being in blank verse and unrimed iambic tetrameter, 
with occasional trochees and anapaests. The rimed poems appear 
at regular intervals. The Eingang consists of eight unrimed poems 
and a ninth in rimed couplets. Thereafter every tenth poem is in 
rime; one in couplets, two with a more elaborate rime scheme and 
the remainder in quatrains. At the end there is a Schlusschor in 

1 il/. T,. N„ February, 1922. 

2 M. L. N., January, 1919, p. 3. 
'Berlin, 1913; 4th ed., 1920. 



